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OBJECTIVE VALUE 


ONSIDERED apart from ulterior doctrines with which it is 
usually associated, a theory of objective value defends the 
predication of value in propositions where the logical subject is an 
entity in the world of objects. Such a theory stands opposed to 
two theories of the locus of value, subjectivism and relativism. 
Subjectivism asserts that, if I say ‘‘A is good,’’ what I really mean 
is that I have a certain feeling (e.g., pleasure), of which A is the 
oceasion. Relativism asserts that, if I say ‘‘A is good,’’ what I 
really mean is that ‘‘I like A.’’! A theory of objective value holds 
that, when I say ‘‘A is good,’’ I mean unequivocally what I say. 
Subjectivism and relativism, as here defined, may not correspond 
to theories current under these names. As defined, they may be con- 
sidered as ‘‘pure’’ theories as (I would hold) my theory of objectivity 
is a ‘‘pure’’ theory; or my definitions may be considered to be 
arbitrary. For the purposes of this paper, it is immaterial which 
interpretation is preferred. I believe, however, that these defini- 
tions will be found seriously defective only by relativists or sub- 
jectivists who assert that interest or liking or pleasure is good. | 
shall consider the theories of these philosophers on a later page.’ 
Relativism and any theory of objective value have one thing in 
common—the view that the state of affairs in which we find value 
is not definable in terms simply of attributes of consciousness. 
Whether we find value in the object or in a relation between sub- 
ject and object, our theory stands opposed to subjectivism. If we 
assume the relativistic hypothesis, one term of the value relation is 
in the world of objects. The object is one factor in the determina- 
tion of the relation. And the relation is one of the determinate 
relations of the object. Indeed, the relation itself has a claim to 
objectivity that is hardly distinguishable from the claim of any other 
relation of objects. This real character of the value relation may be 
lost sight of when we speak in general of ‘‘liking,’’ ‘‘interest,’’ 
“‘desire,’’ etc. These terms may seem to refer simply to subjective 
1In this paper I use ‘‘I like A’’ to represent the value relation and the 
relativistic position. I intend, however, no preference for ‘‘liking,’’ as opposed 


to ‘“desire,’’ ‘‘interest,’’ ete., as the essential value relation. 
2 See pp. 36-38. 
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facts. But ‘‘I like A’’ is clearly not definable apart from the objec- 
tive term ‘‘A.’’ 

But, though relativism may argue the objectivity (or non- 
subjectivity) of value in one sense, the theory of objective value 
holds that value may be objective in a second sense—value is, this 
theory holds, of the nature of a quality or character, and may be a 
quality or character of an object. Subjectivism and objectivism 
have here one thing in common—both hold that value is a quality or 
character. Subjectivism identifies value with a quality of con- 
sciousness ; a theory of objective value finds value in the object, as a 
quality of the object. 

Objective value theory has an initial advantage over other theories 
of value in the fact that it accepts the viewpoint and terms of the 
naive judgment of value—that ‘‘A is good,’’ ‘‘B is beautiful.’’ It 
is true that other forms of value theory exploit more fully other 
aspects of the value situation which are no less fundamental—such 
as pleasure, liking, interest. However, objective value theory has 
even so an advantage. One who holds such a theory is not thereby 
committed to deny the reality or value of pleasure, liking, or interest. 
But it is a corollary of relativism and subjectivism, as I have defined 
these theories, that all value predication is false or meaningless, and 
hence that value predicates such as ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘beautiful’’ have 
no reference, meaning, or reality.® 

Unfortunately philosophers defending a theory of objective value 
have often forfeited their advantage by confusing objectivity with 
permanence, and by staking all on the quixotic task of demonstrating 
the permanence of standards. The ill repute into which such at- 
tempts have fallen with the change of fashions has undeservedly 
hurt the reputation of the quite different theory of objectivity. It 
is difficult to understand why this confusion has occurred. It is 
surely not derived from our acquaintance with the objective world. 
Objective facts are, of course, notoriously stubborn. But their stub- 
bornness is manifest no less in change than in permanence. 

To say ‘‘This patch is red’’ is clearly not the same as to say ‘‘ This 
patch is forever red for all men under all circumstanees.’’ As a 
simple matter of logic, it must also be agreed that to say ‘‘This patel 
is beautiful’’ is not the same as to say ‘‘This patch is forever beau- 
tiful for all men under all circumstanees.’’ It might be argued, 
furthermore, that ‘‘forever,’’ ‘‘for all men,’’ and ‘‘under all cireum- 
stances’’ imply an indifference to the rest of the changing world 
that is alien to the nature of objects, and that, if the good and the 
beautiful are permanent ‘‘forever, for all men, under all circum- 
staneces,’’ they are therefore not qualities of objects. 


3 See pp. 36-37. 
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But if we should expect the good and the beautiful to change with 
the changing world, that is to say, if value is responsive to changing 
relations, what is the issue between relativism and a theory of ob- 
jective value? ‘To answer this question and to clarify the essential 
position of the theory of objective value, it is necessary to consider 
the possible positions of qualities and relations as determining factors 
in the world of objects: 

(1) An object may have native qualities independent of all the 
relations in which the object stands. I say ‘‘may have.’’ On this 
philosophers disagree. Since it is impossible to abstract an object 
from all its relations, there can be no empirical evidence of what any 
object might be in itself. Certainly it would be hazardous to assert 
that any of the experienced qualities of any object would belong to 
it if it did not stand in any of the relations in which it does in fact 
stand. Philosophers once distinguished the so-called primary quali- 
ties, those qualities that figure as terms in the system of physical 
laws, as the real, intrinsic qualities of the object. But these quali- 
ties are definable only as terms in a system of physical relations, and 
certainly do not serve as examples of original qualities of the object, 
independent of all relations. The positing of original qualities, prior 
to all relations, must be justified on logical or metaphysical rather 
than on empirical grounds. Logically, it may be held that terms are 
at least as primgtive as relations, and relations are conceivable only 
between qualitatively determinate terms. On metaphysical grounds, 
I should think, all pluralistic philosophies must postulate some 
original qualitative determination in the object or in some ultimate 
real. However, the point is not crucial for value theory. No one 
would, I suppose, hold that value belongs to this class of qualities, or 
that qualities of this class are the only real qualities of objects. 

(2) An object may have qualities that remain constant in all the 
relations in which the object may stand, not because they are in- 
dependent of all relations, but by virtue of certain constant rela- 
tions. Some qualities of physical objects, such as extension, seem 
to be constants of this sort. But, probably, no one would hold that 
only qualities of this class are real qualities of objects. Clearly 
value does not fall exclusively within this class of qualities. How- 
ever, if any values are absolute and permanent, they are probably 
qualities of this class. 

(3) An object has qualities that are independent of some par- 
ticular relation. A horse has physical and biological qualities inde- 
pendent of the system of legal relations into which the horse enters 
when it is stolen. And, although we may not say that the horse in 
its legal relations is independent of its general physical and biological 
nature, we may say that the horse in a legal context is independent 
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of some particular physical and biological relations, e.g., the rate of 
metabolism of the horse. 

(4) An object has certain qualities or characters only when it 
stands in certain relations. Examples are everywhere in the world 
about us; the solidity of water in freezing temperature; fatherhood ; 
the color of a rose; the meaning of a word; the beauty of a poem or 
a picture. Most values, I think, fall within this class of qualities. 

Although my examples might perhaps be disputed, such an an- 
alysis seems to me vulnerable only if it must bear the full force of 
the attack on the doctrine of internal relations. The doctrine of 
internal relations holds that a relation is not a third fact in addition 
to and external to its terms, but that it penetrates its terms and 
makes a qualitative difference. Obviously, my analysis implies that 
some relations are internal. 

Much of the controversy over this doctrine is not pertinent to the 
present discussion. In fact, I find myself uncertain whether what I 
have assumed is really denied by the attack on internal relations. 
The doctrine, as set forth by F. H. Bradley, holds that all relations 
are internal. The attack has been against this proposition, and 
against the metaphysical and epistemological positions to which it 
gives support. As an argument for monism, the doctrine that all 
relations are internal has been attacked in the interest of pluralism. 
As an argument for an idealistic theory of knowledge, it has been 
attacked in the interest of a realistic theory of knowledge. But» 
neither the metaphysical dispute concerning the nature of all rela 
tions nor the dispute concerning the nature of the cognitive relation 
has any necessary bearing upon the question of the internality of 
value relations. All that need be held by a theory of objective value 
is that some relations are internal, and that value relations belong to 
this class of relations. 

Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore have made searching logical 
analyses of possible meanings of the doctrine and of their implica- 
tions. But these analyses have doubtful bearing upon value theory, 
since they seem to be for the most part analyses either of the proposi- 
tion that all relations are internal, or of some special interpretation 
of the theory which need not be admitted. Russell, for example, 
assumes that the theory denies the distinctive reality of relations by 
reducing them to properties of terms. And he has asserted that his 
attack on internal relations has been directed solely against this 
error.’ [ would agree that such a theory would be false; but I doubt 
if any partisan of internal relations has meant this. Bradley denies 
the ultimate reality of relations, but not in the interest of terms. As 


4 ‘Logical Atomism,’’ in Contemporary British Philosophy (First Series), 
1924, pp. 372-373. 
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long as there are terms, Bradley would hold, there are relations. 
Terms and relations are both transcended in the unity of reality at 
the same level of experience. 

Moore’s argument against the internality of all relations rests 
finally on an appeal to experience. It is not true that all relations 
are internal, because some relations are external—as a matter of fact, 
some relations do not modify or change their terms. It is only at 
this point that I am sure that the attack on internal relations touches 
the theory of objective value even obliquely—and this happens to be 
the one point at which I feel confident that the argument is wrong. 
I believe that an appeal to experience is possible and valid against the 
doctrine that all relations are internal. But Moore has appealed to 
the wrong experience, and in so doing shows a prejudice that might 
be used against a theory of objective value. 

Moore grants that the relation of whole to part is internal, that a 
whole would not be the same if it did not contain a particular part. 
He uses as an example a colored patch, which is half yellow, half red. 

‘*But it seems no less clear, at first sight, that there are many other 
relational properties of which this is not true. In order to get an 
example, we have only to consider the relation which the red patch 
has to the whole patch, instead of considering as before that which 
the whole has to it. It seems quite clear that, though the whole could 
not have existed without having the red patch for a part, the red 
patch might perfectly well have existed without being part of that 
particular whole. ... Yet this... is one of the things which the 
dogma of internal relations denies. It implies that it is just as 
necessary that anything, which is in fact a part of a particular whole, 
should be a part of that whole, as that any whole, which has a par- 
ticular thing for a part, should have that thing for a part. It im- 
plies, in fact, quite generally, that any term which does in fact have 
a particular relational property, could not have existed without that 
property. And in saying this it obviously flies in the face of com- 
mon sense. It seems quite obvious that in the case of many relational 
properties which things have, the fact that they have them is a mere 
matter of fact: that the things in question might have existed with- 
out having them. That this, which seems obvious, is true, seems to 
me to be the most important thing that can be meant by saying that 
some relations are purely external.’’ ° 

This, I believe, is the same kind of thinking that has led many 
people to assert that value is relative or subjective. The object is 
first identified with what it is in some usual context; what it may 
become in other contexts then falls outside the object as thus defined ; 
and is located in relations or in subjective affections. 


5 Philosophical Studies, 1922, pp. 288-289. 
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For a great many usual purposes, it is true that the red patch is 
the same when removed from the red-and-yellow patch as it was 
when it formed a part of this whole. It is the same, for example, for 
the important purpose of physical identification. The patch is made 
of the same kind of cloth, has the same weave and the same color. 
But for certain other purposes, the red patch is not the same when it 
is removed from the red-and-yellow patch. To the sensitive eye it 
does not even have the same color. To a connoisseur of fabrics, the 
attachment to the yellow patch might identify the red patch as a 
thing of great rarity and value. For his purposes, the red patch is 
not the same apart from the whole, in spite of the fact that it may be 
physieally identical. 

The qualities we are discussing are, it should be emphasized, the 
qualities of the red patch. The red-and-yellow patch has qualities 
by virtue of containing the red patch, and by virtue of the fact that 
the red patch has distinctive qualities through being part of the 
whole. But the primary locus of these latter qualities is clearly the 
red patch; only secondarily, through the red patch, are they quali- 
ties of the whole. The whole may, of course, be the primary locus 
of distinctive qualities by virtue of the relations of its parts. 

Moore’s argument from common sense is tenable only if certain 
contexts in which objects may stand have a superior claim to reality. 
But I know of no evidence to support such a view. It is probably 
true that a context of human interests is in some way dependent on 
a context of physical laws; but I do not believe that it is possible to 
argue from this fact any superior claim to reality for the context of 
physical laws. 

An object is whatever it does or may become in whatever contexts 
it does or may enter. It really has whatever qualities it does in fact 
possess in past, present, or future contexts, and in hypothetical and 
possible contexts—in whatever peculiar manner things have qualities 
in contexts of these temporal and modal kinds. I see no escape from 
this conclusion if the reality of an object transcends the present here- 
and-now experience; and we imply so much transcendence when we 
call it an object. 

I have said that I believe an appeal to experience against the 
doctrine that all relations are internal is possible and valid. This 
valid appeal is simply the reverse of the appeal, in defense of the 
proposition that some relations are internal, to the fact that certain 
relations, alleged to be external, are internal in certain contexts. 
The reverse of this is the fact that certain relations, alleged to be 
internal, are external in certain contexts. For example, Moore holds 
that the relation of whole to part is internal. But this is true only 
in certain contexts. If his whole patch is a patch quilt, its nature 
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and qualities in the context of the usual uses of quilts are in no way 
changed if a blue part is substituted for the red.® 

The whole enterprise of scientific investigation, in so far as it 
involves quantitative analysis and the application of mathematics to 
the understanding of things, presupposes the externality of the rela- 
tions of objects in the context of physical nature. And the progress 
of science is a verification of this presupposition. Bradley and his 
followers admit that physical science assumes externality, and admit 
the legitimacy and the fruitfulness of the assumption. But they 
stress its methodological character, and hold that the results are 
abstract and partial truths. But, although the truths physical 
science seeks are indeed only part of the truth, I think it is false to 
say that they are partial truths. The context of physical laws is a 
real context, and the quantitative relations science finds are real 
relations and really external in this context. Whatever else we may 
find to be true about physical objects in some different context will 
add to our knowledge of these things, but will not affect the truth of 
that part of the truth which is revealed by quantitative methods and 
the hypothesis of external relations. 

The foregoing discussion should clarify the issue between rela- 
tivism and a theory of objective value. Relativism, maintaining 
the externality of the relation in which value occurs, identifies value 
with the relation. A theory of objective value agrees that value 
occurs in a relational situation, but holds that the relation is internal, 
that it makes a qualitative difference in its terms, and that value is 
that difference. 

Even if the general view that some but not all relations are in- 
ternal is granted, the question may be raised whether, as a matter 
of fact, the value situation is such a relation. To me, prejudiced as 
I am toward the objectivity of value, the value situation appears as 
the very type of the internal relation. It would, nevertheless, lend 
communicability and perhaps rationality to my conviction, if it were 
possible to appeal directly to the facts—as, for example, I may appeal 
to the emergence of the objective quality of redness in the relation of 
perception. But it happens that it is not so easy to appeal to facts 
to verify the quality of value as it is to so verify some other qualities. 
There are several reasons for this: 

(1) Sensory qualities are easily verified because they are per- 
ceived through specialized sense organs. We need only point to 
a definite sensory experience. But there is no specialized sense 
organ for the perception of value. (2) Most sensory qualities are 
localized in the object. It is possible to point to a definite part of 


6 Of course, if the quilt in its first state is a beautiful quilt, it may be no 
longer beautiful, and hence esthetically different, in its second state. 
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the object. But values, if they are qualities, may belong to the 
object as a whole. If we point, we may be able to point only to the 
whole object, where we are likely to see value or not, according to our 
theory of value. (3) The context in which objects have sensory 
qualities is a context in which the object must necessarily be present 
when we point to these qualities. That is, we verify qualities which 
an object has in a perceptual relation by perceiving them. But the 
value relation is less constant. An effort of attention is required to 
keep the object in the relation while we verify the value of the object. 
It is extremely easy to tacitly shift the search for value to the object 
outside the relation—where, of course, we shall not find it. 

These peculiarities make a direct verification of the quality of 
value very difficult if not impossible. Indirectly, however, I believe 
objective value can be shown to be highly probable—as an hypothesis 
which ‘‘saves the phenomena’’ of the life of value. 

(1) If objective value is denied, it would appear that value 
theory must dispense with certain traditional value concepts. Con- 
sider, for example, the judgment ‘‘This picture is beautiful.’’ From 
the point of view of relativism, the value which this judgment tries to 
denote really lies not in the object to which it is predicated but in a 
relation between subject and object. But the predicate ‘‘beautiful’’ 
can not survive this translation. We do not and can not mean ‘‘The 
relation between this picture and me is beautiful.’’ Or consider the 
judgment ‘‘Beer is good.’’ Surely we do not mean ‘‘The relation 
between beer and me is good.’’? 

But, if all value resides unambiguously in the relation between 
subject and object, the predication of ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘beautiful’’ to 
objects is a fault either: (a) because they are predicated of the 
wrong (logical) subject; or (b) because the ‘‘A is good’’ form and 
such predicates as ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘beautiful’’ are meaningless. It 
seems to me that the relativist’s only escape from the absurdities of 
translation in accordance with (a) is to accept (b), to abandon the 
‘*4 is good”’ form, and with it the concepts of ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘beautiful,’’ 
ete. I must leave it to common experience whether the life of value 
can dispense with such concepts and judgments—whether an essen- 
tial element in the fact of value is not cast out along with these modes 
of expression and meaning. 

The problem of value predication places subjectivism in a no less 
embarrassing predicament, if the problem is squarely faced. Pleas- 
ure may perhaps be beautiful; but, when we say ‘‘This picture is 
beautiful,’? we do not mean ‘‘My pleasure in the presence of this 

7 Of course, desires and likings may be good from the common-sense point 


of view, just as relations may be beautiful—among other things that may be 
good and beautiful. 
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picture is beautiful.’’ Pleasure may be good; but, when we say 
‘*Beer is good,’’ we do not mean ‘‘ My pleasure in beer is good.’’ 

As a matter of fact, however, many philosophers who call them- 
selves relativists or subjectivists cling to the concept of ‘‘good.’’ 
The concept of ‘‘beautiful’’ they may sacrifice, or tolerate only as a 
convenient loose manner of speaking that will not deceive the wary ; 
but they find a place in their philosophies for ‘‘good’’; and they may 
protest that the concept causes them no embarrassment. Relativism, 
it may be argued, means simply that interest or liking or desire is 
good and the only real good. The subjectivist may make the same 
claim for pleasure. And these philosophers may refuse to be caught 
in the reductio ad absurdum I have set. If direct translations from 
predication of value to objects to predication to relations or sub- 
jective states are absurd, they may hold, it is only because the error 
of objectivism is not so elementary as my hypothesis implies. Doubt- 
less, somewhere in the confused awareness of an objectivist lurks a 
true intuition of value. No one, probably, would argue that a 
sincere predication of good is possible in a situation where positively 
no good exists (if any good exists). But the objectivist’s confusion 
is too great and his error too subtle to be remedied by a simple sub- 
stitution of the right logical subject in the value judgment. Al- 
though there is good somewhere in the situation when he predicates 
good to an object, his error leads him to a false concept of the situa- 
tion and its direction and perspective in the life of value—and to the 
predication of much in a situation where there is a little good, and of 
little where there is much. 

There is some plausibility in such a protest. But our philos- 
ophers should consider carefully the consequences before they 
avail themselves of it. Relativism and subjectivism both have a 
certain Occamistic plausibility as long as they admit as principles 
only easily verified facts—as pleasure, liking, interest. They are 
able to avoid entangling alliances with such unfashionable hypotheses 
as internal relations, and to bring value theory into the most con- 
genial accord with the concepts and methods of empirical psychology. 
For these advantages of peace and unity in the intellectual life, and 
for the prestige of scientific fraternity, we might put aside some 
unanswered questions for ‘‘further research.’’ These are the main 
advantages of the rigorous relativism and subjectivism I defined at 
the beginning of this paper. But these advantages are lost if 
‘‘go0d’’ is admitted as a principle. The major difficulties which a 
theory of objective value must surmount, the problem of internal 
relations and the problem of verifying the quality of value, are not, 
fundamentally, problems raised by conceiving value as a quality of 
an object, but problems raised by conceiving value as a quality. 
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If he admits ‘‘good’”’ as a principle, the relativist must face the prob- 
lem of verifying this elusive quality. And he must defend and 
explain the emergence of the quality in the motor-affective relation 
of interest or liking. Indeed, it would seem that relativism, if it 
admits ‘‘good,’’ must defend a subtle complication of the doctrine of 
internal relations that escaped Bradley’s attention—the idea that 
relations make a qualitative difference, not only to their terms but 
also to themselves. I must confess that I am uncomfortable in this 
rarefied metaphysical atmosphere. 

It should be obvious that the subjectivist must also face the prob- 
lem of internal relations and the problem of verification, if he finds 
that his theory needs the concept of ‘‘good.’’ 

Against relativisms and subjectivisms which dispense with value 
predication and the concept of ‘‘good,’’ a theory of objective value 
has, I think, the decisive advantage that it saves the phenomena of 
the life of value. Against relativisms and subjectivisms which pre- 
serve these aspects of the value situation, a theory of objective value 
may apply Occam’s razor to the invidious distinction these theories 
would draw between predication of value to objects and to likings, 
interests, pleasures, ete. 

(2) This distinction is invidious because it is theoretically point- 
less. But an even more serious objection, in my opinion, is the prac- 
tical fruitfulness of the distinction. Relativisms and subjectivisms 
that admit ‘‘good’’ are characteristically reform philosophies or 
ways of life. Not content to understand the life of value, these 
philosophies are frequently associated with an urge to remake it. 
The association is intelligible, whether the urge begets the phi- 
losophy, or the philosophy tne urge. But any theory which pro- 
fesses to make life better through its definition of value is prima 
facie deficient in the catholicity that is the first requisite of a general 
theory of value. 

A better life is possible only through a more intelligent choice 
among goods. A program of reform or a way of life is a theory of 
intelligent choice among goods, and hence not a theory of the nature 
of ‘‘good.’’ The practical consequences of the philosophies we are 
discussing are evidence that real goods are excluded by their defini- 
tions of value. 

(3) The form of the value judgment ‘‘A likes B’’ is capable of a 
number of modifications corresponding to the several tenses and 
moods. We may say: 

‘“Mr. Smith liked beer yesterday evening.’ 

‘*Mr. Smith likes beer now.’’ 

‘*Mr. Smith will like beer tomorrow.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Smith would like beer now if we had some beer.”’ 


? 
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‘*It is possible that Mr. Smith likes beer.”’ 

‘*Mr. Smith must like beer.’’ 

The form ‘‘B is good’’ is also capable of similar modifications. 
Now, if ‘‘B is good’’ means simply ‘‘A likes B’’ (if it means any 
thing), we should expect the tense and mood of the indireet expres- 
sion in every case to correspond (in meaning) to the direct expres- 
sion. Under certain circumstances we do find the correspondence. 
If the beer hasn’t aged quite enough, ‘‘Mr. Smith will like beer to- 
morrow’’ may correspond to ‘‘The beer will be good tomorrow.”’ 
Or, if yesterday evening’s beer was particularly fine, ‘‘Mr. Smith 
liked beer yesterday evening’’ may correspond to ‘‘The beer was 
good yesterday evening.”’ 

But, according to colloquial usage, in the absence of such special 
circumstances ‘‘ Beer is good’’ corresponds to ‘‘Mr. Smith would like 
beer now if we had some beer,’’ to ‘‘Mr. Smith liked beer yesterday 
evening,’’ and to each and all of the tenses and moods of ‘‘Mr. Smith 
likes beer.’’ Furthermore, in breaking down the simple correspond- 
ence of the two forms of the value judgment, which relativism would 
recommend, colloquial usage gives expression to an intelligible and a 
distinctive meaning: an object may have value though no one as a 
matter of present fact likes it; and the value that it has is the same 
value that it would have if it were now liked. 

As I understand it, such a manner of speaking (and meaning) 
is not irreconcilable with the dependence of value on a subject- 
object relation. According to my theory of value, value depends, 
not on the relation as a concrete fact with a definite temporal and 
modal determination, but on the general character of the relation, 
independent of its tense and mood. It seems to me that a theory of 
objective value thus accounts for a fact very close to the heart of the 
value situation, which experience presents to us for understanding. 
And it is at least a problem how this fact is to be explained by a 
strictly relativistic theory. 

GEORGE N. BELKNAP. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 


PROTAGORAS AND THE CRITICS 


STHETICS has been termed a backward subject even by its 

friends. And even for a philosophical enquiry its progress has 
been slow and the amount of expert disagreement disheartening. 
One of the clearest signs of this primitive condition of the subject 
is the fact that the arguments of Protagoras can be displayed any 
day in esthetic discussion with complete impunity, the ideas fre- 
quently receiving a generous measure of applause. Centuries ago 
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the Sophists ceased seriously to alarm the mathematicians, and they 
have gradually been driven to such a pass that they are now capable 
of disturbing only students of esthetics. There is no other subject 
so likely to be plundered by the Sophists as the latter, for they can 
still refuse without fear of spectacular refutation to recognize any 
principle of de jure status that can command universal respect 
among artists and critics. 

One of the most recent and most formidable presentations of 
Sophistic esthetics occurs in Professor Boas’s study entitled A 
Primer for Critics... Here the familiar visage of the Homo Mensura 
argument lurks behind almost every topic discussed. For Mr. Boas 
has been following in the path of Protagoras and emphasizing the 
variety of what passes for esthetic judgment. He enjoys recount- 
ing the ways in which the taste of one period differs from that of 
another and the ways in which individuals may be contrasted in 
disagreement. He persistently avoids the alternative, the more dif- 
ficult and more rewarding attempt to show wherein judgments of 
all generations and of all individuals who consider art as an au- 
tonomous pursuit of value tend to find a common ground. In short, 
he repudiates the Socratic enquiry for the Sophistic. 

‘Taste in itself can be neither good nor bad, and the task of the 
historian of art is not to praise or blame but to analyse and record 
and, if possible, explain’’ (p. 145). If a writer ventures beyond 
this into what some might call genuine criticism, as distinct from 
the history of art, i.e., if he essays to discuss the ‘‘terminal’’ values 
of art or literature rather than analysing and classifying types of 
subject-matter and technique, his work will be purely autobio- 
graphical and authoritative only to men like himself (p. 149). 

According to Mr. Boas, critics are accepted and their judgments 
followed not because of any logic intrinsic to their appreciation, but 
because of some prestige earned in other fields (p. 146). The spread 
of critical judgments depends largely upon snobisme or the ‘‘accept- 
ance of the values of people one admires’’ (p. 145). This state of 
affairs is not surprising since critical judgments concerning terminal 
values are subject to a serious logical deficiency. ‘‘ What such argu- 
ments turn into when analysed is a statement of one’s taste in 
abstract terms accompanied by the belief that an abstract state- 
ment is an explanation. Thus when one says one admires Renoir 
for his opulent line, one thinks one has explained why Renoir is 
admirable; but suppose an opulent line disgusts someone? Again, 
the neo-classic artists—Pope, David, Canova—are often reproached 
for their ‘coldness’; why should one not be cold?’’ (p. 146). 


1 George Boas: A Primer of Critics. Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. 
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Judgments of taste concerning particulan works of art are 
accordingly explained as follows. 


The recognition of form is colored by the pleasure or displeasure one takes 

in the materials used by the artist. For causes which psychologists can best 
present, certain colors, sounds, textures, odors, and so on, singly and in com- 
bination are agreeable to certain people. As this material is in most cases 
what first strikes a person observing a work of art, it is not strange that the 
work of art be judged in its entirety on the basis of the sensory pleasure one 
takes in it. Thus the accompanying picture by Daumier has a certain subject- 
matter, and, as a caricature, a certain ‘‘meaning.’’?’ Each of these elements 
—there are of course more—may be the focus of an observer’s attention. If 
he finds one peculiarly agreeable, he will probably like the picture; if he finds 
one peculiarly disagreeable, he will probably dislike the picture. His likes and 
dislikes will be used by him as principles of approbation or disapprobation, as 
when he says the color is uninteresting, the composition too obvious, the sub- 
ject-matter too sordid, the meaning too cynical. Such statements sound as if 
they were based upon some objective standard of interest, sordidness, obvious- 
ness, and cynicism, but such is surely not the case. They are unreflective 
reactions to the picture’s materials, and they voice simply dislike |[pp. 1382, 
133]. 
Thus perhaps my friend’s dislike of Daumier’s ridicule of bour- 
geois institutions may be over-balanced by his admiration for the 
energy of the artist’s line. In this case he may like the drawing 
and dislike the subject, his liking or disliking the picture depending 
upon the outcome of conflict between these sentiments. 

Such reaction to a picture is certainly possible and indeed often 
takes place; but I am convinced that genuine esthetic enjoyment is 
quite another thing. It is strange that Mr. Boas comes very close 
to recognizing the existence of this genuine esthetic enjoyment, but 
he dismisses it the next moment with a label none too honorific. 


Even when a given form is present, it is not exclusively present. The com- 
present features of a work of art may and often do act as a unit to absorb one’s 
attention. Thus Daumier’s courtroom scene again does not first impress us 
by its composition, then by its drawing, then by its subject-matter, one feature 
appearing after another, unless we go to it with specifie questions in mind to 
see in it its various artistic and aesthetic elements. One need not be an en- 
raptured monist to insist that it affects us first as a whole, giving us a sort of 
general impression; only upon serutiny does its multiplicity of elements emerge 
into our consciousness |p. 136]. 


Mr. Boas continues, ‘‘ lence even in the field of terminal values of 
form, a work of art is multivalent. It contains terminal values of 
which the artist was not aware and of which many observers are not 
aware.’’ 

On the contrary, I insist that it is only when the features of a 
work of art or a natural object are seen as compresent that genuine 
esthetic enjoyment is possible. In the sequel we must defend this 
thesis. 
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It is by no means always true that we first see the work of art 
as a proper esthetic unit and then discriminate the elements. Often 
when we first make the acquaintance of a truly difficult work of 
art, say a painting by El Greco or Picasso, we are unaware of the 
compresence of its elements and are troubled by unusual color 
chords or by the non-representative drawing. It is true that we 
may carry away from such a survey a ‘‘general impression’’ but 
this is not an impression of esthetic compresence. We are not 
satisfied by a vague impression but must have, to quote William 
Blake, a vision of ‘‘minute particulars organized.’’ 

Thus there is in Greco’s painting a powerful unity of effect. 
Consider the fusion of his line, which often distorts the human body, 
with the ethereal otherworldliness of his almost weightless figures. 
The line sweeps from one side of the canvas to another, thus es- 
tablishing a superficial unity in itself; and the same curve which 
makes a saint’s body seem to float may pass through his facial 
expression and actually constitute the look of compassionate anguish 
or piety for which he is memorable. The parts of the picture and 
their meanings for the observer interpenetrate with one another so 
that the work of art is not composed of this element and that 
element but this element with and even in that other.’ 

It is not necessary that we like the supernatural or the weird to 
enjoy El Greco. We may be atheists and still admire his work. 
It is not otherworldliness that we admire but this picture as the 
embodiment of otherworldliness. Even such description is too 
abstract ; otherworldliness is not embodied as such but is compact 
with other elements, the remorse of a Peter, the grief of a Magdalen, 
or the tenderness of a Madonna. 

I surmise that Mr. Boas intends to pay no one any compliment 
when, in the passage quoted above, he coins the epithet ‘‘enraptured 
monist,’’ but I am suspicious of the critic who is enraptured by any 
aspect of a work of art except the compresence of its elements. 
When he ignores compresence and praises Renoir for opulent line, 
or Greco for mysticism, he surrenders himself, bound hand and foot, 
to the urbane flagellations of Mr. Boas, who will justly and com- 
petently berate him for confusing an abstract statement of taste 
with a proper evaluation. 

Even so, Mr. Boas might enquire of our more enlightened critic: 
Why should an artist pursue compresence? In what respect is it 
more privileged than opulence of line, otherworldliness, or neo- 
classic coldness ?—Simply in this: I may dislike or disapprove of one 


21 have attempted to describe this foundational character of beauty in an 
essay, ‘‘ Awareness of Actuality in the Esthetic Experience’’ (this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XXXII (1935), pp. 323-328. 
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of the characteristics just mentioned when I come upon it in ‘‘real’’ 
life and still thoroughly enjoy the work of art in which it appears. 
If I can not do this, esthetically speaking, I am a vulgarian. On 
the other hand, no one is ever in a position to say honestly ‘‘I dislike 
compresence in real life but I enjoy Greco’s treatment of it.’’ 
Wherever I notice compresence, I recognize beauty whether I find 
it on a canvas, in a natural panorama, in a poem, or in the sky-line 
of a city. This is not true of otherworldliness or opulence of line. 
Thus the latter can not be identified with beauty or with successful 
art, while the former seems to be inseparable from these.* 

Again I submit that a little rapture in the contemplation of the 
unity of a great painting may well save us from considering a great 
deal of esthetically irrelevant material concerning its so-called ‘‘mul- 
tivalence.’’ From one point of view, esthetic multivalence is a 
mere contradiction in terms. In any unit of expression there is 
but one esthetic value, the compresence of the elements. Those of 
us who like this or that aspect without feeling its unity with the 
whole have not grasped the esthetic value of the work of art. It is 
true that we may be pleased, pained, or amused on any number of 
grounds while examining a picture or a poem. But we do not 
enjoy the picture or the poem in this way. 

To be sure, if one were to write a treatise upon the popularity 
of a certain work of art through the centuries, he would find its 
various aspects emphasized perhaps one at a time. There are two 
reasons for this. In the first place many people never free them- 
selves from sentimental enjoyment, they never perceive power of 
embodiment but only recognize what it embodied and evaluate the 
latter on non-esthetic grounds. In the second place, many people 
who do feel this power of expression find great difficulty in trans- 
lating this experience into any critical terminology. Their taste 
may be subtle but inarticulate and so they fall presently into the 
sort of criticism which contents itself with abstract labels. Thus 
they may say that they like Renoir for opulence of line without see- 
ing that this account is incomplete. What they really like is the 
presentation of a full line compact with other important elements 
of which ‘‘vertu engendred’’ is a joie de vivre, the healthy exuber- 
ance of a purely human life. This is morally quite the opposite of 
Greco’s mysticism. But we may perceive one value common to 

3To the challenge ‘‘Why is compresence valuable?’’ (see p. 65 of Mr. 
Boas’s Primer), I have here offered no answer, having merely presented evi- 
dence to show that we do value it. I have suggested an answer to this problem 
in the essay mentioned in Note 2. It is not necessary, of course, to link the two 


problems together, i.e., the reader might well agree with the thesis of this essay 
while reserving his assent to the broader hypothesis, 
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both, compresence of elements or concentration of expression, and 
that is the essence of beauty. 

The art product presents an interpenetration of qualities and 
elements. Within its limits there is nothing abrupt: it has, as we 
have insisted elsewhere, no lacunae and no adjuncts. This is com- 
presence. In poetry compresence is manifest in the fact that the 
several simultaneous phases of the verbal expression, the onoma- 
topoetic and the conventional linguistic significance of the words, 
contribute to the effect of the whole so that these phases of ex- 
pression share in one another’s presence. Consider Robert Bridge’s 
famous 

Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent west—? 


The last three words in the first line carry three stresses unrelieved 
by slack syllables. This follows upon a regular alternation of 
stressed and slack syllables in the first half of the line. Thus the 
rhythm carries us forward into an area of pressure where stressed 
syllables crowd together, suiting their auditory surface to the sense 
of the words. The verse does ‘‘press forward.’’ But it is not the 
realism that constitutes the beauty of the image. We could easily 
give a more detailed and ‘‘significant’’ picture of a ship. It is the 
compact togetherness, the ‘‘simultaneous repetition’’ of the. di- 
rectly linguistic and the onomatopoetic statements of the ship’s 
motion that makes the lines so powerful and indeed agreeable to 
many who would not enjoy a sea voyage. Such concentration of 
expression is a most spectacular form of compresence. 

To-day, when we are all under fire from the logical positivists, 
it is certainly pertinent to enquire ‘‘How can an hypothesis such 
as that of esthetic compresence be verified?’’ We may agree with 
Professor Brightman that the methods of verification differ from one 
study to another and that what is legitimate in one field must be 
forbidden elsewhere. We must refrain from the heavy-handed in- 
sistence that all verification take a form familiar to the chemist or 
the physicist. In esthetics, our objects are states of mind and acts 
of attention and these can not be reduced to pointer readings. 

Suppose that I attempt by critical suasion to bring a friend of 
mine to appreciate Greco. It is irrelevant to tell him that he should 
not dislike supernatural religion or that he ought to stifle his un- 
favorable reaction to distortion. But an alternative procedure is 
not unfruitful. Let us indicate the way in which Greco draws his 
elements together into his closely-wrought economy. Let us describe 
what Greco was trying to do—what is for him vital and what merely 
incidental. Then let us leave our friend to come to terms with the 
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paintings and with our account of their intent. We may then dis- 
cover that he has forgotten his reasons for disliking the artist’s work. 
In Greco’s vision, elongation of the human body supports com- 
presence and hence is amply justified, and at last our friend’s first 
seruples seem quite irrelevant. 

Thus it is possible to ‘‘teach’’ appreciation without deliberately 
or unconsciously propagating ‘‘snobisme,’’ although such education 
is less widespread than it might be. This is because people some- 
times dislike to admit that they were wrong and because teachers are 
usually in a hurry and often tactless in pointing out non-esthetic 
prejudice. But surely many of us are capable of distinguishing 
between our non-esthetic enthusiasm and the enjoyment of beauty. 
Certainly this is easier in retrospect, when we may be able to admit 
that our enthusiasm for Orozco pretty well coincided in time with our 
left-wing polities, whereas our enjoyment of Greco followed upon 
some understanding of his methods and a knowledge of what to look 
for in his pictures, knowledge which may have been derived, let us 
say, from the writings of Mr. Sheldon Cheney, who has shown so 
many people how to ‘‘open’’ Greco’s pictures. 

Upon experience of this sort we must be willing to rest our case, 
inviting others to test our conclusions in terms of their own esthetic 
judgments. 


NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT. 
BowbDoIN COLLEGE. 





ACQUAINTANCE, DESCRIPTION, AND EMPIRICISM. 


A‘ important element of unity in the various philosophical doc- 
trines which have historically borne the names ‘‘empiricism’’ 
and ‘‘positivism’’ has been a certain belief concerning the relation 
between acquaintance and description—the belief, namely, that de- 
scription, or complex reference to entities with which we are not 
acquainted, ‘‘consists of’’ or ‘‘is reducible to’’ acquaintance, or 
simple reference to data with which we are acquainted.! This basic 
tenet of empiricism demands precise formulation. It has an air of 
paradox about it, yet is usually innocently advanced as a simple 
truism. Experience teaches that whenever this is the case it is 
desirable to search carefully for some subtle duplicity of statement, 
whereby a doctrine almost obviously absurd is readily mistaken for 
one almost absurdly obvious. 

1 Thus Bertrand Russell in his well-known essay, ‘‘ Knowledge by Acquuiut- 
ance and by Description,’’ asserts: ‘‘ Knowledge concerning what is known by 


description is ultimately reducible to knowledge concerning what is known by 
acquaintance’’ (Proc. Arist. Soc., 1910-11, p. 117). 
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I believe some such confusion has developed in the historical 
evolution of empiricism regarding the conceptions of acquaintance 
and description. For the doctrine of the reducibility of description 
to acquaintance is susceptible of two very different yet deceptively 
similar interpretations. These may be distinguished as follows: (1) 
Every entity to which a person can refer must either be one with 
which he is acquainted, or else consist exclusively of entities with 
which he is acquainted; i.e., every referend must be either a protore- 
ferend or a complex of protoreferends. (2) Every sign which a 
person can understand must either refer to an entity or entities with 
which he is acquainted, or consist exclusively of signs referring to 
such entities, or be completely translatable into or replaceable by 
signs referring to such entities; i.e., every sign must be either a pro- 
tosign or a complex of protosigns.? 

These two theses, however identical or equivalent in import they 
may appear, are very different. The former is a dangerous absurd- 
ity, the latter a very basic truism. The first position leads directly 
to phenomenalism, and, strictly interpreted, to a solipsistiec phe- 
nomenalism. If every referend is either a datum or a complex of 
data, all the objects of our knowledge and experience become con- 
structs of data, and purported ‘‘assertions’’ about ‘‘entities’’ which 
are not such constructs become nonsense. From such a pluralistic 
phenomenalism, it is but a short step to the recently fashionable 
doctrine of ‘‘methodological solipsism,’’ to the view that everyone 
must ‘‘construct’’ his world out of the data of his own experience. 
And from such methodological solipsism, it seems logically impossible 
to avoid passing to the outright solipsism according to which it 
is nonsense to ‘‘refer’’ to the existence of other persons, since such 
reference would not be to entities composed entirely of entities with 
which one is acquainted.* We may, accordingly, describe the first 
interpretation of the thesis of the reducibility of description to ac- 
quaintance as ‘‘the postulate of phenomenalism.’’ 

The second interpretation of that thesis—which interpretation 
may be called ‘‘the principle of syntactic reducibility’’—implies 
nothing whatsoever like the preceding. On the contrary, it is a 
fundamental postulate of the theory of signification which no epis- 

2 As an articulated terminology for the theory of reference I should suggest 
the following: (1) reference to entities with which one is acquainted (knowledge 
by acquaintance), protoreference; (2) reference to entities with which we are 
not acquainted (knowledge by description), metareference; (3) that which is re- 
ferred to in protoreference, protoreferend; (4) that which is referred to in 
metareference, metareferend; (5) that which refers in protoreference, protosign ; 
and (6) that which refers in metareference, metasign. 


3 The doctrine of solipsism, of course, can hardly be expected to be con- 
sistently communicated. 
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temological or metaphysical doctrine can consistently reject. A few 
examples will suffice to indicate the differences between the two 
positions. Suppose a person thinks of or refers to ‘‘all the colors 
which he has not seen.’’ According to the postulate of phenomenal- 
ism, the referend of his conception (if, indeed, it can be held to have 
one on this theory) can only consist of data with which he is ae- 
quainted ; 1.e., the colors with which he is not acquainted must be 
held to consist of colors with which he is acquainted—a position 
which is patently absurd. But all the principle of syntactic re- 
ducibility implies is that the signs involved in this complex reference 
consist exclusively of, or are completely translatable into, or are re- 
placeable by, signs which stand for entities with which the person 
in question is acquainted (protosigns). 

Similarly, ‘‘the events which will occur after I am dead’’ are not 
constituted by the recurrent data which I have experienced and shall 
experience in my lifetime. But the signs with which I refer to the 
post-mortem events are necessarily translatable into signs with which 
I have referred to ante-mortem experiences. More generally, while 
metareferends are not composed of protoreferends, metasigns are 
completely replaceable by protosigns. A person can accordingly 
refer to entities which are not complexes of his data; but the signs 
he employs in referring to such entities ultimately consist exclusively 
of signs referring to his own data.* 

Now why must this be so? Granting that it is the case in the 
instances cited, why is it a tautology to hold that it is always the 
case whenever reference can be said to occur? How, in short, can 
the principle of syntactic reducibility be demonstrated to be a tau- 
tology? At first sight, this principle may seem to be more than a 
purely analytic statement. But it must be emphasized that if it is 
not a tautology, there is only one other thing it can be, and that 
is an empirical generalization.° Unfortunately, the evidence avail- 
able for such an empirical generalization about signs is entirely in- 
adequate to the certainty which we should like to attach to the 
principle of syntactic reducibility. Thus, to collect a scientific ‘‘fair 
sample’’ of the billions of signs which constitute the range of such an 
empirical generalization undoubtedly would require the concerted 
efforts of whole generations of philosophers dedicated exclusively to 
this task. There is, as this example serves to indicate, the philo- 

4**Every symbol (simple or complex) must signify a datum or be reducible 
to symbols which signify data’’ (R. M. Eaton, Symbolism and Truth, p. 35). 

5The traditional Kantian alternative that the principle of syntactic re- 
ducibility may be a ‘‘synthetic a priori’’ postulate is not considered, because 
the author regards the notion of the ‘‘synthetic a priori’’ as self-contradictory. 


It is, of course, beyond.the scope of the present paper to attempt to demonstrate 
this, 
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sophic phenomenon of being too empirical. The principles of em- 
piricism must not be expected to be themselves empirically estab- 
lished. 

The tautologicality of the principle of syntactic reducibility can 
be seen from a few simple considerations. By definition, referen- 
tially complex signs or metasigns refer to entities with which a person 
is not acquainted. Now, how can a person who is not acquainted 
with the referend of a sign ever come to know what that sign signi- 
fies? Only, it is obvious, by definition in terms of signs with whose 
referends he is acquainted. No act of ‘‘pure thought’’ or ‘‘intellec- 
tual intuition’’ could ever inform one of the significance of a referen- 
tially complex sign in any other manner. There are thus only two 
ways of understanding signs: first, by being acquainted with their 
referends; and second, by being acquainted with the referends of 
their functional constituents, the signs for which they are substitutes. 

It is in the tautological truth of the principle of syntactic re- 
ducibility that the perennial validity of philosophical empiricism 
rests; while it is in the absurdity of the postulate of phenomenalism 
that the paradoxes of both traditional and recent sensationalism and 
positivism have their roots. One can not help suspecting, indeed, 
that it is the confusion of these two very different but deceptively 
similar theses, under the influence of such vague slogans as ‘‘ All 
knowledge arises from experience,’’ which frequently leads phi- 
losophers to the contradictions of phenomenalism and solipsism as 
the apparently inevitable outcomes of a thoroughgoing empiricism. 
The formulation of the principle of syntactic reducibility as the 
central tenet of a valid empiricism, one which does not eventuate in 
either phenomenalism or solipsism, is, therefore, one of the most 
important contributions that the theory of signification can make to 
metaphysics and epistemology. 


Leo ABRAHAM. 
NEw York CIty. 
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Contemplation et vie contemplative selon Platon. A. J. FESTUGIERE. 

Paris: J. Vrin. 1936. 496 pp. 

This book is the result of long reflection on the origins of the 
mystical theology of Christianity. ‘‘It has seemed to me,’’ writes 
the author, ‘‘as to a good many others, to Clement, to Origen, to 
Augustine, that on this point the movement that issued from Jesus 
gave a new life to a preéxisting organism whose structure goes back 
to Plato. When the Fathers ‘think’ their mysticism, they platonize. 
All is not original in the edifice’ (p. 5). Hence the author, like Mr. 
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Paul Elmer More in his volume on The Greek Tradition, was led 
back to the other point of departure in Plato. 

But when he gets to Plato, why does he fix on the concept of 
contemplation? Is it because contemplation was that element of 
Plato’s philosophy which formed the point of departure for the later 
tradition, so that this concept could be chosen because of its his- 
torical influence on Christian mysticism? Or does he believe that 
there is what Professor Ernst Hoffman in Platonismus und Mystik 
im Altertum called a Hertzstiick of Platonism and that it is the doc- 
trine of contemplation? Perhaps he would accept both views, but 
we are not told; and we may consider the book simply as a study of 
one of Plato’s cardinal doctrines. 

The author shows that theoria, for which ‘‘contemplation’’ is the 
usual English and French translation, had been widely recognized as 
an ideal by pre-socratic thinkers and writers. What Plato did was 
to ‘‘spiritualize’’ it under the two forms of scientific thinking and 
religious contemplation. In his usage it means ‘‘a feeling of pres- 
ence, a contact with Being grasped in its existence. This grasp sur- 
passes both language and intellection’’ (p. 5). The author then 
shows how this contemplation works a transformation of scientific 
knowledge (Part I), and of religion (Part II), and of practice (Part 
III). 

Such a phrase as ‘‘Being grasped in its existence’’ (cf. Gilson’s 
‘‘the absolute act of being in its pure actuality,’’ Spirit of Medieval 
Philosophy, p. 53) is likely to prove a stumbling block to the ordinary 
reader, who will ask himself whether it means anything; and there 
are other similar expressions in the book. But the student of Plato, 
however he may sympathize with this hard-headed attitude, will have 
to grant the author that there are phrases in the Dialogues themselves 
which no hard-headed person ever attempts to expound and which 
certainly suggest a mystical quality in Plato. The fact that the 
author of this book does deal with them and regards them as central 
in Plato’s thought indicates that he is himself something of a mystic. 
But at least he does not appear to be more of a mystic than Plato, 
for he maintains that contemplation can be understood only in its 
relation to the Theory of Forms, and admits frankly that his whole 
work depends upon his ability to show that for Plato the reality of 
the objects of science hangs on an intuitive, mystical apprehension 
of a Being that is in some sense ‘‘beyond”’ the ordinary intellectual 
interpretation of sense experience. 

Although the author is extremely conscientious about ‘‘les don- 
nées de l’histoire,’’ and maintains that he is merely giving to Plato’s 
words their obvious sense, one might well prefer not to hold him 
rigorously to this ideal, but to regard his work as a valuable study 
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of ‘‘Mysticism and Logic’’ on a Platonic basis. Furthermore, if we 
are ever to work together the very significant results of the recent 
developmental studies of Plato, which unmistakably indicate changes 
in his views, with what Professor Shorey called the unity of his 
thought, which nobody questions, must it not be by means of some 
such doctrine as that with which the present author deals, definite 
enough to give a character, yet pliant enough to grow with increas- 
ing experience and wisdom ? 


R. S. 


Towards the Twentieth Century: Essays in the Spiritual History of 
the Nineteenth. H.V.Rourn. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cambridge, England: At the University Press. 1937. 
x + 392 pp. $3.50. 

What a score of nineteenth-century men of letters, most of them 
English, are worth in terms of ideas to the student of the twentieth 
century, is the theme of this volume by the Byron Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature and Institutions at the University of Athens. Using 
a likelihood of contributing ‘‘towards our present enlightenment and 
guidance’”’ as his criterion of selection, the author weighs the works 
of Newman, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Froude, Ruskin, Clough, 
Arnold, Mill, Spencer, George Eliot, Darwin, Huxley, Haeckel, the 
de Goncourts, Gissing, Meredith, Hardy, Romanes, Henry James, 
Conrad, and George Moore. His conclusion is that ‘‘ Victorian lit- 
erature might be described as a magnificent failure, not for lack of 
genius or idealism, but because the spirit always rears its fabric on 
intellectual foundations; and these in the nineteenth century crum- 
bled.’’ Science brought to man the realization that ‘‘he is by ex- 
traction an animal, and, what is worse, the descendant of beasts of 
prey ... the spirit of that wild animal life still lurks under the 
elaborate organization of society. We are still beasts of prey (at 
any rate by instinct) living on each other, and propagating our 
species. . . . The richer the world, the more the inducements to live 
at our neighbor’s expense.’’ 

Yet the tradition still persists, ‘‘as confidently as ever, that man 
has somehow and somewhere a second superhuman, or at least de- 
animalized nature, capable of infinite development ; and he has looked 
to culture, earnestly and eagerly, to render this potential self a 
reality.’’ The nineteenth-century seekers for a substitute for re- 
ligion failed for many different reasons, but mainly because ‘‘they 
mistook education for culture,’’ and ‘‘came to life with their minds 
made up for them.’’ Twentieth-century man, ‘‘having resigned his 
traditional religion under the influence of science, and then having 
discarded the materialism of science under the influence of experi- 
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ence (especially inward experience), is now looking for a new 
spirituality which must be authorized by science and yet contain 
religious value. This ideal is still a shadowy ghost because litera- 
ture has not discovered how to give it the clear outline of a living 
form.’’ Or, in other words, the problem of our century is not that 
of fulfilling ancient expectations, but of altering them. Among 
recent writers, Samuel Butler, Nietzsche, and Bergson are viewed as 
unconventional adapters of science to humanism; while J. S. Hal- 
dane, Jules Romains, and Thomas Mann appear as possible heralds 
of a new ‘‘humanistie insight and scientific imagination.”’ 

Professor Routh has written, rather in a mixture of university 
and popular lecture styles, a book of literary judgments which are 
almost wholly philosophical in basis. Yet comparatively few phi- 
losophers appear in its pages, partly because ‘‘poets and humanists 
do not often seek help from philosophy.’’ On his showing, the loss 
would seem to have been literature’s. 


H. A. L. 


L’ideologia Rosminiana nei rapporti con la gnoseologia Agostiniano- 
Tomistica. GRAzioso CERIANI. (Pubb. della Univ. Cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore, Serie Prima, Vol. XXVIII.) Milano: Societa Edi- 
trice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1938. xi-+ 388 pp. 201. 


This is a critique of Rosmini’s epistemology by a Thomist. The 
author recognizes the importance of Rosmini’s contributions to the 
phenomenology of knowledge, but concludes that it is impossible to 
reconcile it with the metaphysics of philosophia perennis. Had 
Rosmini followed the implications of his critical method and of his 
reliance on the a priori synthesis in knowledge, we would have been 
compelled to embrace an idealistic metaphysics. His fundamental 
divergence from both Thomism and Augustinianism would then have 
been evident. Though this thesis is polemical, it is developed with 
uncommon care, documentation, and sincerity. 


H. W. 8S. 


Retreat from Reason. LANcELoT T. HocBen. New York: Random 
House. (Northampton, Mass.: The Hampshire Bookshop; New 
York: The Channel Bookshop.) 1938, 1937. x-+ 102 pp. 75e. 


This significant and stimulating lecture by the versatile author 
of Mathematics for the Million now appears under two American 
imprints. ‘‘The outlook of the scientist when he turns his attention 
to the problems of social organization,’’ says Professor Hogben, 
‘‘is essentially constructive, though sometimes, and perhaps usually, 
naive.’’ Mr. Hogben is an English biologist convinced with Hux- 
ley that ‘‘the great end of life is not knowledge but action.’’ In 
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this closely-packed little book he uses the potentialities of biological 
knowledge to throw out a multitude of suggestions in satirical criti- 
cism of the existing pattern of things, and pointing toward a new 
order based on a genuinely scientific humanism in education. Like 
the best British popular lecturers on science, he manages to convey 
the impression of brilliant conversation, as well as the further re- 
flection, ‘‘This will bear a good deal of thinking over.’’ His point 
of view has much in common with the Technocrats, though as the 
advocate of biotechnology rather than of engineering he does not, 
like that adventure in ideas, evade the problems of social science 
and action. Since he thinks he has attained a little skill in it, he 
devotes himself largely to ‘‘the art of making your opponents look 
silly.”’ His opponents include the social scientists in general and 
the Austrian school of economists in particular, whose verbal logic, 
untouched by any suspicion of scientific method, is one of the as- 
trologies of the machine age; the Liberals, whose pre-scientifie view 
of human nature has always been inimical to the objective study 
of human behavior, and to finding out how men must be educated 
if a stable social pattern for industrialism is to be achieved; the 
Marxists, who are particularly silly in forcing the unscientific and 
extraordinary jargon of the Hegelian dialectic upon empirically- 
minded Englishmen, in believing the out-of-date and crude propa- 
ganda of class war in an age of plenty the most effective way of 
remedying the irrationalities of our social arrangements, and in 
appealing to the small depressed section of the proletariat rather 
than to the growing salaried classes; the internationalists, who do 
not realize that national economic self-sufficiency has been made 
possible by science and inevitable by nationalism, that collective 
police-action is a light-hearted and light-headed invitation to the 
total destruction of war, and that their sentimental views will pro- 
duce a universal cataclysm and dictatorship unless science is used 
to make Britain progressively more isolated from Europe and the 
Empire; and finally, all those who aim at the anarchic production 
of a variety of goods rather than the satisfaction of basic human 
needs, who are unwilling to undertake a far more drastic repudia- 
tion of laisser-faire than socialists have been willing to countenance, 
and who do not see that tolerance is a mere makeshift until we have 
found out how to deal with an issue in a rational way and know 
the right thing to do. These ideas are all provocative; some are 
admirable. They are obviously food for thought rather than for 
immediate assimilation. 

They focus upon an educational program. Reason has not 
failed us: it has not been given the chance. Youth is retreating 
from it to the virile sentiment and unquestioning obedience of 
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Fascism, or the violence and ponderous verbosity of Communism, 
because of the dichotomy in our education which leaves scientific 
knowledge and skill wholly divorced from social power and re- 
sponsibility. Education must instead become frankly ‘‘tenden- 
cious,’’ practical but not ‘‘vocational’’ or socially irresponsible, a 
genuine teaching, primarily of science and mathematics, and not 
‘‘making childhood happy’’; it must be a scientific humanism which 
imparts the kind of knowledge an age of potential plenty requires 
of its citizens. To make this possible, sociological enquiry must 
eet to grips with live contemporary issues, it must return to the 
great empirical tradition which established the supremacy of Brit- 
ish science, it must avoid departmentalization and found itself on 
the technical resources of natural science. : If social enquiries are 
directed to the means of doing what has to be done, there will be 
as little disagreement about the basic human goods to be achieved 
as about whether we should keep people healthy. To object that 
men differ on what they want, is part of our theological heritage: 
it rests on the belief that man is naturally sinful, and can be morally 
reclaimed only by a course of ethics. 

As John Dewey has already stated, this book deserves the most 
serious attention and study by all thoughtful men. Unfortunately, 
though it contains many a brilliant phrase, its bite is loaded down 
by an elusive allusiveness and an elephantine ponderosity reminis- 
cent of Veblen’s satire. It has therefore been thoughtfully pro- 
vided with twenty-three pages of notes explaining who Aristotle and 
Hitler are, and what original sin, sadism, paleolithic, and sudorific 
mean. And if Julian Huxley actually delivered the ‘‘ Introductory 
Address,’’ he is surely the world’s worst chairman. 


J. H. R., Jr. 


Philosophie und Sprache. Problemkritik und System. Ricuarp 
HONIGSWALD. Basel: Haus Zum Falken. 1937. x + 461 pp. 
52 fr. 


This new volume of Hénigswald is a comprehensive treatment of 
those problems of the philosophy of language within the tradition of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. Writers of other traditions are referred 
to occasionally but not with respect to their distinctive and important 
theories. Thus Cassirer of the Marburg School and the symbolic 
logician, Frege, are both cited to bear out the author’s not very excit- 
ing opinion that the meaning of words is not clear when they are 
isolated from their context. It is to be regretted, too, that from his 
high Kantian or Riehlian elevation, the author can not see the im- 
portant linguistic work of American anthropologists. 

The present book, the author explains, is not primarily concerned 
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with philology or Sprachwissenschaft, but rather with the presup- 
positions of these disciplines. The material, of course, must be sup- 
plied by the empirical sciences. There is no a priori Sprachverg- 
leichung. But there is a philosophy of language which is prior to 
the empirical sciences of language in the sense that the latter contain 
propositions which presuppose the former. This does not mean that 
the science of language is to be manacled by the ‘‘logical’’ categories. 
It is precisely this which must be avoided, and Hoénigswald goes so 
far as to recognize (with Lévy-Bruhl, Pfinder, and others) that 
there is a ‘‘prelogical’’ field which can be investigated. But nothing 
is said about the logical difficulties inherent in such a study. Other 
problems, too, seem to be shelved, rather than solved. After a long 
abstract discussion of the meaning of the problem of ‘‘the origin of 
Janguage’’ in which each successive word in this phrase is seized and 
cross-questioned, it turns out that the problem of historical origin is 
not very important after all; for all employment of language involves 
an origin or beginning, independent of the problem of the historical 
origin of language. In this matter, the author would have been more 
successful, it would seem, had he consulted the anthropological evi- 
dence. He prefers, however, the more abstract questions: the part 
played in language by determination, objectivity, structure and ar- 
ticulation, the sense in which language is respective to the I, to 
meaning, concept, and sensation—these and similar problems, posed 
in a Neo-Kantian fashion, occupy his attention throughout the book. 
With regard to determination the author says that ‘‘when we ‘de- 
termine’ an object, we demand the realization of the Gesetzlichkeit 
of the ‘is.’ The relation which the object has to satisfy, or as one 
might say, the Gesetzlichkett of that ‘is,’ embraces accordingly . . . 
the Bezug auf ‘mich’; it fixes this Bezug as independence of the 
object ‘von mir.’ . . . If an object is to be determined, it is neces- 
sary that it be determined by acts in which the Gesetzlichkeit of the 
‘is’ is just as clearly impressed. . . . Thus objectivity always means 
method; and method always means consummation; thus objectivity 
includes the idea of a consummating central point of Erlebnis, . . 
which can represent either the success or failure of the objective 
aim.”’ 

This brief passage is fairly typical of the kind of analysis carried 
out in the book, and explains why definite conclusions of the kind one 
might expect in a theory of language do not appear. Kantian and 
phenomenological subtleties and insights, on the other hand, are 
plentiful enough. For a narrow circle of readers the book will prob- 
ably prove quite repaying. 

V. J. McG. 
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Lolli, Enzo: La conception inductive de la vie. Traduit de 
l’italien par Mme. De Vesme. Paris: Félix Alean. 1937. 125 pp. 
15 frs. 

Lévi, Eliphas: Transcendental Magic. Its Doctrine and Ritual. 
Translated, Annotated and Introduced by Arthur Edward Waite. 
New and Revised Edition. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
1938. xxxili-+ 522 pp. $3.75. 

Minp. Vol. XLVII. No. 185. Mill’s Joint Method (II): 
Reginald Jackson. Some Observations on Natural Rights and the 
General Will (II): H. D. Lewis. Ethical Judgments and Avoida- 
bility: C. L. Stevenson. Discussion—‘‘Penumbral’’ Functions: 
Morris Lazerowitz. 

Puitosopoy. Vol. XIII, No. 49. Civilization: Viscount Sam- 
uel. Great Thinkers—(XIII) Immanuel Kant: G. Dawes Hicks. 
The Paradoxes of Kant’s Ethics: A. C. Ewing. Is Political Activ- 
ity under a Different Law from that of Personal Ethics?: H. D. 
Oakeley. Economics and Philosophy: D. T. Jack. Discussion— 
Colour: An Alternative Statement: Helen Wodehouse. Hume’s 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion: An Answer to Dr. Laing: 
E. C. Mossner. Philosophy in Germany: F. H. Heineman. 

REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 37° Année, No. 5. <A propos du livre 
de Léon Chestov: Kierkegaard et la philosophie existentielle: B. 
Fondane. Forme et nature ou les deux chemins du savoir d’aprés 
les dialogues de Platon: P. Kucharski. 

BLATTER FUR DerutscHe PuiosopHiz. Band 11, Heft 3. 
Rankes Kritik an Hegel: Hans Richtscheid. Uber den Begriff des 
Unendlichen: Wolfgang Cramer. Positivismus und Schulphilo- 
sophie: K. Sapper. Der Korrespondenzgedanke in der Philosophie: 
Lothar von Strauss und Torney. 

REVUE NEOSCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 40, No. 56. Les 
logiques nouvelles des modalités (a suivre): R. Feys. Le thomisme 
de Godefroid de Fontaines en matiére de libre arbitre: O. Lottin. 
Apercu sur le réalisme critique américain: B. de Geradon. 

Rivista pI Fitosoria Nreo-ScuouasticaA. Anno XXIX, Fase. V. 
Il probleme della liberta in S. Agostino: Primo Montanari. La 
formulazione del principio di causalita e la nozione di causa in 3S. 
Tomaso: Franco Amerio. Universalita filosofica in una filosofia 
moderna: Frida Grosso. 

We list below selected articles in philosophy from the following 
periodicals : 

GREGORIANUM. Anno XVIII, Fase. IV. Problema valoris in 
Philosophia S. Thomae et Cartesii: P. Siwek. 
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THE Hippert JOURNAL. Vol. XXXVI, No. 2. From an Au- 
tobiography of Thought: Baron von Oppell. 

Scientia. Vol. LXII, N. CCCVIII-12. Die neue Enzyklo- 
pidie des wissenschaftlichen Empirismus: 0. Neurath. (Vol. 
LXIITI-N. CCCIX-1) L’évolution du point de vue positif: L. Cué- 
not. 

THE Mopern Scnootman. Vol. XV, No. 2. Hutchins and 
Dewey Again: Rk. J. Henle. Logic or Experience: G. P. Klubertanz. 
The Philosophy of History: G. J. Garraghan. The Philosophy of 
the Natural Moral Law: J. F. MacDonnell. 

THe New Scnouasticism. Vol. XII, No. 1. St. Thomas on On- 
tological Truth: R. J. McCall. The Nature, Source and Object of 
Truth: C. R. Baschab. 

THE FurMAN BuuuetTiIn. Vol. XX, No. 1. O. O. Fletcher: A 
Philosopher as Educator: W. Preston Warren. 

We have received the following reprints: 

*‘The Comparative Method in Philosophy’’ by R. C. Lodge, from 
Manitoba Essays (Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 1937). 

‘*Henri de Saint-Simon at Yorktown; A French Prophet of Mod- 
ern Industrialism in America’’ by Harold A. Larrabee, from The 
Franco-American Review, Vol. II, No. 2. 

‘“‘Prime linee di una filosofia dell’umorismo’’ by Giorgio del 
Vecchio, from Comunicazione al XII Congresso Nazionale di Filo- 
sofia, Napoli, 1937. 

““Cosmecology: A Theory of Evolution’’ by Oliver L. Reiser, 
from Journal of Heredity, Vol. XXVIII, No. 11. 

*‘An Examination of the Lachelier Expansion’’ by P. S. Naidu, 
from the Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. VII, No. 1. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Morris R. Cohen has retired from the service of the 
College of the City of New York and has been designated as Pro- 
fessor Emeritus in that institution. He has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago to give courses in 
one quarter of each academic year. In the spring of 1938 he will 
conduct a seminar in logic and in the spring of 1939 one in social 
philosophy. 





